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Public education presents difficulties for both new dominions 





Survey of India and Pakistan 


Big Asiatic Dominions, Independent Members of the Commonwealth of 


Nations for Nearly Two Years, Are Facing Complex Economic Problems 


'THE self-governing dominions of 
-§India and Pakistan will be two 
years old next month. In August 1947 
Great Britain gave up control of the 
territory which these two countries 
now occupy and they emerged as in- 
dependent members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

During the first two years of free- 
dom, native leaders who assumed the 
responsibility of governing India and 
Pakistan have found themselves facing 
tremendous problems. Some of these 
problems are old. Others have arisen 
as a result of the conflicts accompany- 
ing the new dominions’ creation. 

The strife which preceded these 
Asiatic countries’ independence, it will 
be remembered, was marked by hos- 
‘tility between native Moslems and 
Hindus. Members of the principal re- 
ligious faiths of the region could not 
agree about the setting up of a govern- 
ment, and it was for that reason that 
two nations instead of one were born 
when Britain withdrew. Pakistan be- 
| came the Moslems’ country, and India 
is mainly a Hindu land. 

Since many areas contained both 
Hindus and Moslems, it was impossible 
to draw lines so that all Hindus would 
be in India and all Moslems in Pak- 
‘istan. Questions involving the estab- 
lishment of boundaries gave rise to 
‘Serious fights and riots. Thousands 
of people were killed. Millions—Hin- 
‘aus from Pakistan and Moslems from 
India—fied or were driven from their 
home communities. Order was gradu- 
ally restored, but India and Pakistan 
are still suffering from the effects of 
‘the riots and forced migrations. 
Many of the people who left their 
homes—particularly the Hindus who 

















Workers or businessmen, sorely needed 
an their old communities. As refugees, 
Dwever, they became burdens upon 
their new countries. Large camps had 








departed from Pakistan—were skilled: 


to be set up to take care of these people. 

The struggle for control of border- 
line territory has not yet ended. India 
and Pakistan are still involved in a 
contest for the state of Kashmir in the 
Himalaya Mountains. This northern 
territory, with approximately 4 mil- 
lion people, contains about as much 
land as Utah. It adjoins both of the 
new dominions. The Hindu ruler of 
Kashmir turned it over to India, but 
since most of its people are Moslems 
this action was followed by violent 
resistance. 

Armed bands, which India claimed 
were supported by Pakistan, fought 
against the Indian troops who entered 
Kashmir to take control. At times it 
has appeared likely that the conflict 
over this piece of territory would cause 


full-scale war between the two domin- 
ions. The United Nations finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a truce, but it has 
been less successful in bringing about 
a permanent settlement of the dispute. 

Even if the new dominions soon 
overcome their refugee and boundary 
difficulties, they face old, deep-seated 
economic troubles. In the first place, 
they are extremely crowded. Although 
India is only about a third as large as 
the United States in area, she has 
approximately 335 million inhabitants 
—more people than live in North and 
South America combined. Pakistan is 
roughly one-fifth the size of India in 
area and in number of inhabitants. 

Pakistan, the Moslem nation, con- 
sists of two separate pieces of terri- 

(Concluded on page 2) 





More Housing 


For Americans 


New Legislation Will Provide 
Living Quarters for Many 


Low-Income Families 


N many parts of the nation, con- 

struction activity is likely to be 
“stepped up” soon as a result of the 
national housing law recently passed 
by Congress. Already many local au- 
thorities are making plans for low- 
rent housing projects and designating 
slum areas to be torn down. During 
the next few years the program is ex- 
pected to make substantial changes in - 
the nation’s housing picture. 

The new law provides for a program 
of slum clearance through which many 
local communities will be able to rid 
themselves of blighted areas, unfit for 
habitation. The federal government 
is expected to supply 11% billion dol- 
lars in loans and grants for this pur- 
pose. 

A second major provision of the law 
calls for the construction of 810,000 
low-rent housing units in the next six 
years. These dwelling places will be 
for families with small incomes. The 
government will aid local authorities 
in building the units and for 40 
years will help pay the difference be- 
tween the units’ operating costs and 
the rents which low-income families 
can afford. The government’s annual 
contribution will run up to a maximum 
of 308 million dollars. 

Other parts of the program provide 
loans and grants for improving farm 
dwellings. A program of housing re- 
search is being set up for the purpose 
of finding ways of building improved 
houses at lower costs. 

The new housing law is regarded as 
a major step toward solution of one 

(Concluded on page 6) 











On Changing Your Mind 


By Walter E. Myer 


[It would be a good thing if each indi- 

vidual were to keep a diary in which 
he jotted down, not only outward events, 
but thoughts, stressing those ideas 
which, from day to day, seemed most 
interesting, important, or significant. 
Occasionally, then, the diarist might 
look back over his record to see how 
consistent he had been. In most cases 
he would probably find a surprising de- 
gree of inconsistency. 

Opinions held at one time will be 
reversed a little later. These changes 
may come so slowly that a person is 
not conscious of them., He does not 
know how often he changes his mind 
unless there is some means of confront- 
ing him with a record. He assumes a 
greater degree of continuity and consist- 
ency in his thinking than really exists. 

This changing of the mind is, on the 
whole, a good thing. There is no rea- 
son, of course, why anyone should adopt 





new ideas merely because they are new, 
or why he should discard opinions ca- 
priciously or without cause. It is a fact, 
however, that change is an essential ele- 
ment of progress. If one holds the same 
views today that he held a year ago, he 
has not grown. He is standing still. 
The discovery of a shifting of opinions 
with the passage of time is an encourag- 
ing symptom. It indicates progressive 
thinking rather than stagnation. 

There is, after all, no peculiar sanc- 
tity about opinions formed at the 
age of twelve or fourteen or sixteen. 
Why, then, should these opinions stand 
in preference to those which might be 
formed at twenty? And why should 
one not have as much confidence in 
facts acquired at fifty as at twenty or 
thirty? 

One has reached a sorry state when 
he assumes, even subconsciously, that 
his powers of fact finding and analysis 


are less acute than 
they once were. We 
all need to be bound 
less by the assump- 
tions we chanced to 
form yesterday. We 
need a greater con- 
fidence in the facts 
and ideas of today and a greater faith 
in the possibility of tomorrow’s dis- 
coveries. 

“A foolish consistency,” says Emer- 
son, “is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
Let us not, then, fear to welcome new 
facts because they oblige us to discard 
the data which we gathered last year. 
Let us embrace new ideas if they seem 
sound to us today, even though they 
run counter to the thoughts we may 
have expressed a week ago. Lincoln 
summed it up well when he wrote, “I 
shall adopt new views so fast as they 
shall appear to be true views.” 
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New Dominions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tory, nearly a thousand miles apart. 
The larger of these, lying northwest 
of India, extends from the Himalaya 
Mountains to the sea. The other is in 
the east, where the Ganges and Brah- 
maputra Rivers flow into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The areas occupied by Pakistan are 
largely agricultural. In the big north- 
western section, large quantities of 
wheat, rice, and cotton are raised along 
the fertile, irrigated plain of the Indus 
River. Eastern Pakistan provides 
most of the world’s jute, which is 
used for making burlap and twine. 
Both sections of the Moslem nation 
can raise more than enough food for 
their own people, but they must depend 
on outside sources for manufactured 
articles. Pakistan’s future progress 
depends mainly upon how well she 
manages to sell her agricultural prod- 
ucts abroad in exchange for the items 
she needs to import. 

In India, the situation is different. 
Although farming is the occupation of 
about two-thirds of her people, she 
does not raise enough food for her im- 
mense population. Agricultural meth- 
ods are so primitive, and the land is 
divided into such small plots, that each 
farmer is able to produce very little. 

In spite of her large rural popula- 
tion, India has made strides toward 
becoming an industrial state. She is 
rich in mineral resources and contains 
big manufacturing centers. Scattered 
throughout her area are deposits of 
copper, coal, iron ore, and manganese. 
Her industries include steel works, tex- 
tile factories, and sugar refineries. 
Although some of India’s factories are 
poorly equipped and backward, others 
can be compared with modern Amer- 
ican plants. 

The Hindu dominion needs to in- 
crease the output of her industries, 
so that she can produce more goods 
- for her own people and sell manufac- 
tured items abroad in exchange for 
food. A great deal of progress is being 
made along this line. Fertilizer fac- 
tories, automobile assembly plants, and 
many other kinds of manufacturing 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


India does much more manufacturing than Pakistan 


establishments have been set up re- 
cently. Machinery for these new enter- 
prises has been purchased from U. §., 
British, and Canadian companies. 

River-harnessing projects are being 
planned, and some are well under way. 
The irrigation made possible by these 
enterprises will greatly increase the 
amount of cultivated land in India, and 
great quantities of hydroelectric power 
will be generated. Additional elec- 
tricity is desperately needed in India 
today. She now turns out about as 
much current in a year as the United 
States produces in a week. 

To carry out her ambitious indus- 
trialization projects, India needs finan- 
cial help from other countries. During 
recent months she has been seeking a 
loan from the World Bank, an inter- 
national organization that lends money 
for constructive, long-range undertak- 
ings. 

Indian leaders are eager for busi- 
nessmen from foreign lands to invest 
in their country’s enterprises. The 
nation’s government is willing to make 
some guarantees to protect the invest- 
ments of foreigners, but it intends to 
make sure that the control of industrial 
projects remains in native hands. It 
remains to be seen how well India will 
succeed in attracting overseas .inves- 
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tors. Because she has lately been 
the scene of some unrest, businessmen 
may hesitate to risk money there. 

Pakistan, as well as India, is at work 
on hydroelectric power projects and 
the building of factories. She is not 
as rich as India in mineral resources, 
however, and she probably cannot hope 
to equal her large neighbor as a manu- 
facturing nation. 

Foreign observers are hoping that 
Pakistan and India will soon be able 
to re-establish the trade relations that 
were disrupted when they became sepa- 
rate countries. Because one is agri- 
cultural and the other partly indus- 
trial, exchange of goods between them 
is urgently needed. 

A great deal depends on the way in 
which the two countries handle their 
production and trade problems. At 
present, there are large numbers of 
people in both nations who are barely 
managing to exist. In the part of 
Bombay, India, where factory workers 
live, it is not unusual to find several 
families sharing a single room. Dis- 
content among the impoverished people 
is giving the Communists an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a sizable following. 

Crowded together as they are, and 


-lacking nourishing food, the people 


are an easy prey for disease. As a 
result, the average person in India or 
Pakistan lives less than half as long 
as the average American. 

A large part of each country’s popu- 
lation is to be found in peasant vil- 
lages. These are generally without 
streets or sewage systems. A village 
of 300 mud huts, within about 40 miles 
of India’s capital city, is 20 miles from 
any auto road or telephone. The aver- 
age peasant tills his land with a crude 
wooden plow. He is so poor that he 
cannot even afford to put the straw 
from his fields back on the ground as 
fertilizer. It must be used for animal 
food or as fuel in the home. 

According to recent estimates, only 
about one-eighth of the people in 
India and Pakistan can read and write. 
Efforts are being made to provide bet- 
ter educational facilities than have 
been available in the past, but progress 
along this line is bound to be quite 
slow. The problem is made especially 
difficult by the large number of lan- 
guage groups into which the countries’ 
populations are divided. 

India, meanwhile, is taking steps to 
get rid of the evils of her ancient 
Hindu “caste” system, under which the 
people are divided into numerous 
castes or ranks. Division of the vari- 
ous groups is roughly along voca- 
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tional lines. Occupations which Hin- 
dus look down upon, such as the skin. 
ning of dead animals, are filled by 
families of the lowest ranks. Each 
caste has its special set of customs 
and rituals, and a person generally 
must marry within his own group, 
Although the caste system is mainly 
Hindu, the Moslems have adopted it 
in some localities. 

A great many Indian leaders regard 
as an injustice the fact that numerous 
rights and privileges are denied to 
members of the lower castes. Laws 
aimed at eliminating some of the worst 
abuses have been passed. The system 
is so firmly established, however, that 
it will be difficult to overcome. 

A big accomplishment of the new 
dominions is their absorbing of more 
than 500 native states which were 
scattered throughout the areas now 
held by India and Pakistan. In the 
days when Britain controlled the re- 
gion, the internal affairs of these small 
states were handled by native rulers, 
many of whom were fabulously wealthy 
princes. The status of one of these 
lands—Kashmir—is, as we have seen, 
still in dispute. Each of the others, 
however, has joined either India or 
Pakistan. India has obtained by far 
the larger number of them. The color- 
ful princes’ powers, as well as their 
incomes, have been greatly reduced. 

Both India and Pakistan remain as- 
sociated with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. India, under the 
constitution which she intends to adopt 
soon, will no longer give allegiance to 
the British King, but she will accept 
him as a symbol of Commonwealth 
association. 

The most immediate need of India 
and Pakistan, undoubtedly, is that they 
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An Indian prince 


Scene from the past. 
rides a jewel-bedecked elephant. Today 
the princes have little of their old power. 


settle their disputes and start working 
together to solve their pressing eco- 
nomic and social problems. There is 
hope that they can do this. In many 
Indian communities, Hindu and Mos- 
lem families have long associated with 
one another in peace and friendship. 
The Hindu and Moslem nations may 
eventually be able to do the same. 





Pronunciations 


Pakistan—pak’is-tan 

Himalaya—hi-mah’luh-yuh 

Kashmir—kash-mir’ 

Ganges—gan’jéz 

Brahmaputra—brah-muh-poo’'truh 

Indus—in’duhs 

Genghis Khan—jén’giz kahn 

Tamerlane—tam er-lan’ 

Gandhi—gahn’'dé ; 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wah-huhr-lahl 
né’rd0 

Liaquat Ali Khan—lé-ah’cut ah’lé kaht 

Allahabad—al’ah-hah-bahd’ 

Delhi—dél'i 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah—mé-him'id 
ah’lé jin’uh 
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HE territory now occupied by India 

and Pakistan is a land of ancient 
civilizations. Indian writers tell us 
that their people did brilliant work in 
philosophy, geometry, and other fields 
long before the time of such early 
Western scholars as Plato, Pythagoras, 
and Aristotle. 

More than three centuries before 
the time of Christ, armies of Alexander 
the Great reached the vicinity of the 
Indus River. Old customs in that re- 
gion, described: by Alexander’s his- 
torians, have continued with only a 
little alteration down to recent times. 

But while the inhabitants’ way of 
life remained relatively unchanged 
the political scene was constantly 
shifting. For many centuries, native 
princes in the vast subcontinent of 
India struggled against one another 
for land and power. From time to 
time, warriors from the outside would 
establish footholds. 

Moslem invaders came well over a 
thousand years ago. Mongols from 
central Asia entered the region many 
times. Genghis Khan and Tamerlane 
were among the chieftains who led 
Mongol expeditions into the area. In 
the early 1500’s a great Mongol king- 
dom was established by Baber, a de- 
scendant of Tamerlane. This empire 
eventually covered most of the sub- 
continent. 


Europeans Arrive 


European seafarers reached India 
Shortly after Columbus discovered 
America. The first of these to gain 
a foothold were the Portuguese. Later 
came the English, the French, and the 
Dutch. In the contest among these 
Europeans for mastery of the region, 
England and France eventually took 
the lead. The Seven Years’ War, 
known in America as the French and 
Indian War, left England in undis- 
puted control. 

At first, however, the English gov- 
ernment itself did not take charge of 
the Indian empire. Instead, all com- 
mercial and political dealings with the 
territory were left in the hands of a 
business firm, the East India Com- 
pany. This arrangement lasted for 
about a century. 

In the 1850’s, a violent rebellion 
broke out among native troops who 
Were employed by the huge trading 
frm. This uprising, known as the 
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The famous Taj Mahal, souvenir of India’s ancient glory 


Historical Backgrounds 


The Subcontinent of India 


Sepoy Mutiny, involved much blood- 
shed. It demonstrated that the East 
India Company was no longer capable 
of managing Indian affairs. The Bri- 
tish government, therefore, assumed 
direct control over much of the land 
now occupied by India and Pakistan, 
at the same time establishing its in- 
fluence over the numerous states that 
remained under native rulers. 


Independence Sought 


During the years that followed, 
some steps were taken to give British 
India’s inhabitants considerable voice 
in the government of their land. Not 

,ough was done along this line, how- 
ever, to satisfy Indian leaders. A 
strong independence movement began 
early in the 1900’s. By 1920, many 
serious strikes, riots, and uprisings 
had occurred. Some individuals who 
are now high-ranking officials of the 
new dominions spent considerable time 
in jail as a result of anti-British 
activities. 

Friction eventually developed among 
the native advocates of independence. 
Hindus, in general, wanted the entire 
region to become a single, free nation. 
Moslems, realizing that they would 
constitute a minority in such a coun- 
try, demanded a separate state. Under 
the leadership of the late Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, the Moslems won this dis- 
pute and established Pakistan. 

Outstanding among Hindus who 
worked for independence was Mo- 
handas Gandhi, who was assassinated 
less than a year after India attained 
freedom. Prior to taking up the 
struggle against British rule in his 
own land, Gandhi had spent a number 
of years working for improvement of 
living conditions among people of In- 
dian descent in South Africa. In 1914 
he returned to India, and shortly after 
World War I he launched a “noncoop- 
eration” campaign against the British. 

Frequently imprisoned, Gandhi be- 
came a symbol of the Indians’ en- 
deavor to gain freedom. He urged his 
followers to disobey British regula- 
tions, but to avoid the use of violence. 
Gandhi sought desperately to bring 
peace between Moslems and Hindus. 
In his last days he was deeply disap- 
pointed by the fact that Hindu and 
Moslem territories were unable to 
unite and form an undivided country. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 


Two Prime Ministers 





Nehru and Ali Khan 


HE heads of the two Asiatic nations 

that came into existence in August 
1947 are Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
and Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan. 
Both are veteran statesmen whose 
political backgrounds in the “old India” 
fitted them well for the important posts 
they now hold. 

Nehru was born in the Ganges River 
city of Allahabad 59 years ago. The 
son of a wealthy lawyer, he was sent 
to England to be educated. He gradu- 
ated from Cambridge University, and 
then spent two years studying law at 
the Inner Temple in London. 

Upon returning to his native land, 
the young Indian soon found politics 
more to his taste than the practice of 
law. At that time the stirrings of 
nationalism were being felt through- 
out India. Nehru became involved in 
a small way in politics and came in 
contact with Mohandas Gandhi, who 
was preaching passive resistance 
against the British rulers. The young 
man decided to throw in his lot with 
the saintly nationalist leader in the 
struggle for Indian independence. 

For the next 25 years Nehru worked 
for India’s freedom. Traveling from 
one end of the country to the other, 
he made innumerable speeches and 
joined in organized protests against 
British rule. In 1922 he was thrown 
into jail for his political activities. 
His wife, father, and sister also suf- 
fered imprisonment. 

In 1929 Nehru was elected president 
of the Indian National Congress, the 
political party which led the struggle 
for independence. His father, how- 
ever, soon had to substitute for him 
in that office. The younger Nehru was 
once more in prison—this time for 
urging his countrymen not to pay 
taxes to the British. 

Before India finally achieved its 
freedom, Nehru spent close to 13 years 
in jail. During these intermittent 
periods of imprisonment he devoted 
much time to writing. A history en- 
titled The Discovery of India was 
written while Nehru was in confine- 
ment between 1942 and 1945. Many 
of his books, including his autobiog- 
raphy, have attracted wide attention. 

Despite his years in prison and his 
political activity throughout India, 
Nehru managed to do considerable 
traveling. During the mid-twenties, 
he spent almost two years in Switzer- 
land where, at Geneva, he observed 
carefully the workings of the League 
of Nations. Later he visited such 
countries as Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, England, and China. 

When the independence movement 
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finally accomplished its objective in 
1947, Nehru became both Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister of the new 
Dominion of India. The assassination 
of Gandhi, occurring a few months 
later, profoundly shocked Nehru. The 
two men had been closely associated 
for years and were devoted friends. 

With the same intense “drive” which 
he put into the independence move- 
ment, the Indian leader is now striv- 
ing to make his country a modern state. 
He faces staggering problems, but he 
is determined to bring about indus- 
trial and agrarian reforms. Devoting 
practically all of his time to his duties, 
he seldom gets more than four or five 
hours of sleep a night. 

A handsome man with brown eyes 
and graying hair, Nehru is tremen- 
dously popular. Some observers con- 
sider him the foremost political figure 
of all Asia. 

The career of Liaquat Ali Khan of 
Pakistan parallels that of Nehru in a 
number of respects. Like the Indian 
Prime Minister, Ali Khai came from 
a well-to-do family and went to Eng- 
land as a young man. He studied law 
at Oxford and London and returned to 
India in 1922. 

Devoting himself to political pur- 
suits, Ali Khan served for a number 
of years in the provincial legislature 
and was prominent in Moslem League 
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activities where he became the “‘right- 
hand man” of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the late Moslem leader. Ali Khan 
worked for a Moslem state in “old 
India” and took a leading part in the 
negotiations whereby the Dominion 
of Pakistan came into existence. 

Ali Khan’s first task as Prime Min- 
ister of the new state was to end the 
strife which broke out between his 
country and the Indian Dominion. He 
and Nehru made numerous trips to- 
gether into the Punjab and other 
danger zones to further a spirit of 
cooperation. Their joint action un- 
doubtedly played a major part in bring- 
ing the disorders to an end. 

Ali Khan is faced by many of the 
same internal problems that are trou- 
bling Nehru. He is trying to develop 
natural resources and establish new 
industries. Both Ali Khan and Nehru 
favor certain socialistic policies, but 
they are unalterably opposed to com- 
munism as it is practiced by Soviet 
Russia. 

Described as “fa man of suave and 
pleasant manners,” the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan is 53 years old. He and 
his wife have two young sons. 

—By HOWARD O. SWEET. 
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Labor Bill 


The Taft-Hartley Act may still be 
on the books when Congress adjourns 
this summer. The Senate has passed 
a substitute measure, but there are 
indications that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will take no similar action. 
Indeed, some commentators believe 
that even if the bill were passed by 
both houses, it would be vetoed by 
President Truman because it con- 
tains so many provisions he dislikes. 

Mr. Truman and the labor leaders 
have roundly scored the new measure. 
They consider it little better than the 
Taft-Hartley Act which they expected 
the 81st Congress to kill outright. On 
the other hand, the Senate bill is ap- 
proved by those who feel that the gov- 
ernment should take positive action to 
prevent work stoppages in key indus- 
tries. 

The new bill differs from the Taft- 
Hartley Act in that it empowers the 
President to seize a_ strike-bound 
plant, when he feels a walkout en- 
dangers the nation’s health or welfare. 
In other ways, also, the proposed leg- 
islation differs from the law which is 
now in effect. 

For example, the proposed act would 
allow unions to spend money in pub- 
lishing their views during an election 
campaign, but they would still be un- 
able to send contributions to political 
parties or candidates. The closed shop 
would remain outlawed, but employers 
would be permitted to notify unions 
when job vacancies occurred. A union 
would be allowed to order its members 
not to work on goods if the owner of 
the goods were trying to avoid a strike 
in another plant. 

The new bill is similar to the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the following respects: 
It continues the ban on the closed shop 
and on strikes in which unions test 
each other’s strength rather than en- 
gage in a dispute with employers. The 
provision empowering the President to 
stop a strike is the same as the in- 
junction clause in the old law except 
that the period during which a union 
may not call its members out on strike 
is 60 days, instead of 80 days. 

Because the new bill is so like the 
law that is now in effect, union chiefs 
are planning to take action in 1950. 
In the election next year, they hope 
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New alignments are forming 


to defeat those congressmen who 
blocked the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act during the present session. 


Arab Dissension 


According to reports from the Mid- 
dle East, the Arab League is rapidly 
losing whatever influence it had in 
the Mohammedan world. For some 
time quarrels have divided the alliance, 
and now there is talk of its breaking 
up. 

One of the chief disputes is between 
the Kingdom of Jordan (formerly 
Trans-Jordan) and Iraq on the one 
hand and Egypt, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia on the other. It appears that 
both the rulers of Jordan and Iraq 
would like to see members of their 
family—the Hashemite dynasty—gain 
control of Syria and Saudi Arabia. 

The present leaders of the latter two 
countries, naturally, are determined to 
remain in power at all costs. Egypt 
opposes the idea because she is now 
the most important country in her part 
of the world. If Hashemites seized 
power in Syria and Saudi Arabia, their 
combined countries would wield the 
greatest influence in the Arab sphere. 

Some observers believe that, as a 
result of the dissension in the Arab 
League, both Jordan and Iraq may 
break away from the League and form 
an alliance with Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and, Turkey. 


Federal Spending 


In accordance with an executive 
order from President Truman, all fed- 
eral agencies are now looking for ways 
to improve the manner in which they 
operate. Mr. Truman states that the 
government would be able to save lit- 
erally millions of dollars each year if 
department heads spent federal funds 
wisely. In the recent report of the 
Hoover Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, it was pointed out that 


COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 


in the Near and Middle East 


many agencies waste a great deal of 
money by the manner in which they 
make purchases for their activities. 
Mr. Truman has requested a change 
in the spending practices of all fed- 
eral agencies under the powers he has 
been granted by the Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act. The latter 
law was passed following the findings 
of the Hoover Commission, which re- 
ported that there was much waste in 
almost all government activities. 


Senator Dulles 


New York State is now represented 
in the United States Senate by two 
Republicans. One is Senator Irving 
M. Ives, who was elected to the upper 
chamber in 1946. The other is John 
Foster Dulles, who was appointed to 
his position a few days ago by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey. 

Dulles succeeds Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, a Democrat, who resigned 
recently because of long continued 
illness. Wagner had served in the 
Senate since 1922. Dulles’ appoint- 
ment is good until next fall, when an 
election will be held to choose a candi- 
date to fill out the remainder of 
Senator Wagner’s term. Wagner was 
last elected to the Senate in 1944 and 
thus had until the end of 1950 to serve. 

_ The new Senator from New York is 
noted for his knowledge of interna- 
tional affairs. He has been a member 
of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly, and 
he has attended several meetings of 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers as an 
adviser to the U. S. Secretary of State. 

If Governor Dewey had been elected 
to the Presidency last fall, Mr. Dulles 
would probably have become his Secre- 
tary of State. He played a part in 
formulating our bi-partisan foreign 
policy. 

Dulles was born in Washington, 
D. C., in 1888. After attending 
Princeton University and the law 
school of George Washington Univer- 


The Story of the Week | 


sity, he joined Sullivan and Cromwell, 
one of the country’s most important 
law firms. He has been a partner in 
the firm since 1920. 

As we go to press, it is not known 
whether Dulles will be a candidate 
for the Senate at next fail’s special] 
election. He may announce his deci- 
sion within the next few weeks. 


UN Economic Report 


The UN Department of Economie 


Aflairs reports that unemployment is 
on the increase in many countries, 
It also announces that there has been 
a decline in production, and that if 
action is not taken in the near future 
the world may experience a severe 
business recession. 

Economic conditions were much bet- 
ter in 1948 than they have so far 
been in 1949, the UN department says, 
It cites the fact that Russia stepped 
up her industrial production to a point 
where the total output last year was 
71 per cent greater than what it was 
in 1987. (The figure, which cannot 
be checked, was furnished by the 
Soviet government.) Industrial pro- 
duction in the United States during 
1948 was 70 per cent above that of 
1937. 

The Department of Economic Af- 
fairs expresses the opinion that the 
economic situation would be much 
worse than it is if Western Europe 
were not receiving assistance from 
the United States under the Marshall 
Plan. The Department points out that 
even with the plan, most countries are 
still short of dollars and are thus un- 
able to buy all the things they need 
from the United States. 





ACME 


These French warships took part in the 
joint maneuvers recently held by naval 
forces of Britain, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. Western Europe’s de- 
fense forces are gradually being unified. 


The nations of the world are urged, 
in the report, to increase their trade 
with one another as one means of com- 
bating a possible depression. The re- 
port also suggests that the United 
States make heavy investments in 
backward countries. In this way, it 
is said, the economy of these countries 
would be built up and their people 
would eventually have the purchasing 
power with which to buy American 
products. 

The United States has already taken 
steps to aid the world’s under-de- 
veloped nations. The administration 
is working out plans to provide tech- 
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Canal at Antwerp, 


nical assistance for industrial and 
agricultural projects, and Congress is 
considering proposals for spending 
various sums of money in backward 
countries. 


Mexican Elections 


President Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
can now look forward to three more 
years of cooperation with the Federal 
Chamber of Deputies. In recent elec- 
tions for the lower house of the Mexi- 
can legislature, Aleman’s Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions received an 
overwhelming majority of the votes. 

Elections for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties are held every three years. Those 
for the Senate and the Presidency are 
conducted every six years. Aleman 
was first voted into office in 1946, when 
he succeeded Avila Camacho. 

While Aleman’s party made strenu- 
ous efforts to get as many citizens as 
possible to register and vote, observers 
were of the opinion that the outcome 
of the elections was never in doubt. 
The Party of Revolutionary Institu- 
tions (formerly called the Mexican 
Revolutionary Party) has been in con- 
trol of the government for the last 20 
years. It has usually held at least 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Two other political factions ran 
candidates in the election. One was 
the Party of National Action, and the 
other, the Popular Party. The former 
is supported mainly by persons with 
conservative views while the latter ap- 
peals to Mexicans with extremely radi- 
cal leanings. The Party of Revolu- 
tionary Institutions stands somewhere 
between them, but it has steadily ex- 
tended government control over the 
national economy. 


Financial Crisis 


Britain is not placing any new 
orders in the United States during the 
next three months, though contracts 
that have already been signed will be 
carried out. 

The temporary halt in British pur- 
chases in the United States was or- 
dered recently by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In a 
Speech before the House of Commons, 
Cripps revealed that Britain has only 
$1,640,000,000 in reserve, whereas she 
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Belgium. Trade is slowly returning to 


should have at least $2,000,000,000 
to remain financially sound. By not 
ordering any new American products 
until October, the British will be 
saving valuable dollars and will thus 
improve their economic position, at 
least for a time. 

Britain finds herself below the 
“safety level” in dollars because of 
developments within recent months. 
Business in the United States has de- 
clined. As a result, American firms 
have been buying less goods from 
Britain and other countries. At the 
same time, Britain has been finding 


it more and more difficult to sell her | 


products to other countries because of 
the high prices she charges. 

As we go to press, it is not known 
what steps Britain will now take to 
overcome her dollar shortage. She 
has already restricted the amount of 
goods her businessmen may buy from 
the United States and other nations. 
Also the British are still unable to get 
food and clothing in adequate quan- 
tities and their standard of living is 
quite low. 

John W. Snyder, the U. S. Secretary 
of the Treasury, is in London at pres- 
ent discussing the financial situation 
with the British government. When 
he returns to the United States, he 
may suggest ways in which we can 
offer Britain fyrther help. Such rec- 
ommendations, of course, could be 
acted upon only by Congress and the 
President. 


Europe’s Waterways 


Europe is slowly rebuilding its 
inland waterways, which were badly 
damaged during the war. Canals are 
being repaired and the silt in many 
rivers is being removed by squads of 
workmen. As a result, there is more 
traffic on Europe’s rivers this year 
than at any time since 1939. 

Until World War II began, a great 
portion of the continent’s products 
was transported by means of Europe’s 
waterway system. Agricultural com- 
modities from the Balkans were car- 
ried by barge to Germany, Austria 
and other European countries. Many 
of Germany’s industrial products were 
shipped by inland waterway to Dutch 
ports, where they were loaded onto 
ocean-going vessels for transport to 
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Europe’s waterways. 


foreign markets in all parts of the 
world. 

But even today, four years after the 
fighting ended, the mighty Danube 
River is carrying only a fraction of 
the commerce it used to bear before 
the war. Because of disagreements 
between the Allies and Russia, the 
waterway is practically split in two. 
There is no traffic at all between the 
northern section, which is in the hands 
of the western powers, and the south- 
ern, which is controlled by Russia’s 
satellites. 

The inland waterway system of 
Great Britain is carrying almost as 
much freight now as it did before the 
war. This is because British canals 
and rivers were not seriously dam- 
aged during the fighting. 


Goethe Celebration 


The Aspen, Colorado, conference in 
honor of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
the great German poet and philoso- 
pher, has just ended. The confer- 
ence’s last session was held during 
this past weekend, and the scholars, 
scientists, and thinkers who attended 
it are now on their way home. 

The meeting at Aspen was consid- 
ered by many to be an unusual one. 


Although Goethe was born 200 years 
ago and died in 1832, his fame is 
steadily increasing instead of declin- 
ing. At the Aspen conference, re- 
nowned men from such distant coun- 
tries as Norway and French Equatorial 
Africa delivered speeches concerning 
Goethe’s philosophy and achievements. 

During his lifetime, Goethe wrote 
several novels, a great many poems, 
and one of the world’s greatest plays, 
Faust. He also made distinguished 
contributions in the field. of natural 
science, where he conducted studies 
in agriculture, horticulture, geology, 
and mineralogy. 


Anti-Trust Suit 


The government is seeking to break 
the control which it says the du Pont 
Company of Delaware has over Gen- 
eral Motors and the United States 
Rubber Company. According to a 
suit which the Department of Justice 
has brought in United States District 
Court in Chicago,.the du Ponts de- 
termine the policies of General Motors 
and U. S. Rubber even though they 
own only 27 per cent of the stock of the 
former enterprise and 17 per cent of 
the stock of the latter. 

In asking the federal court to order 
the du Ponts to sell their interest in 
GM and U. S. Rubber, the government 
argues that the Delaware corporation 
has violated the nation’s anti-trust 
laws. It contends that du Pont has 
sold products to the other two com- 
panies at lower prices than it charges 
their competitors. It also contends 
that du Pont compelled GM and U. 8S. 
Rubber to make many new products in 
order to increase its own profits. 

The du Pont Company, as well as 
GM and U. S. Rubber, deny the 
charges of the Department of Justice. 
Du Pont says its activities are a mat- 
ter of public record and that it will 
be proved that it has never violated 
the anti-trust laws. The company fur- 
ther contends that its policies have 
always been in the best interests of 
the country. 

The government is bringing suit, 
it tells us, in order to promote greater 
competition in the manufacture of 
automobiles and rubber and chemical 
products. All three corporations in- 


volved in the case are leaders in their 
respective fields. 





H&E 


Senators are crowded and uncomfortable in the old Senate ‘Chamber where they are 
meeting until their wing of the Capitol is repaired. Members of the House, also, 
are in cramped quarters—a committee room of the House Office Building. 
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U. S. Housing 


(Continued from page 1) 


of America’s most troublesome prob- 
lems—that of finding adequate living 
quarters for the nation’s people. The 
problem has been a particularly acute 
one since the war. According to a 
Congressional committee, we need at 
least 1,300,000 more homes annually 
for the next 12 years. 

Although the problem has become 
more grave in recent years, it actually 
had its beginning some 20 years ago. 
After the stock market crash of 1929 
ushered in the depression, house con- 
struction—for the most part—stopped. 


Depression and War 


As the depression ran its course in 
the thirties, the building industry 
showed some signs of revival, but be- 
fore a major construction program 
could get under way, war broke out. 
Construction supplies were channeled 
into defense plants and training camps 
for the armed services. 

Thus, when the war ended, the na- 
tion suddenly became aware of the 
fact that there had been practically no 
home-building for more than 15 years. 
During that time many dwellings had 
become uninhabitable or “run down.” 

Moreover, the population of the 
United States had increased by about 
20 million people during the same 
period.. The return of millions of 
service men to civilian life strained 
housing facilities to the utmost. Many 
of these men had married during the 
war years and now wanted to establish 
homes of their own. 

The government acted promptly to 
> lift restrictions on building materials, 
and private industry swung into ac- 
tion. Housing developments got under 
way all over the country. In 1948, 
the construction industry turned out 
about 930,000 homes—only a few 
thousand short of the record achieved 
in 1925. 

While this intensive building pro- 
gram helped to relieve the shortage, 
it soon became apparent that many 
people were still unlikely to get ade- 
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FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 


Our new housing law provides government aid for slum-clearance projects 


quate housing. During the war years, 
costs had risen tremendously. Before 
the war a home could be secured in 
many areas for $5,000, but after the 
war, the same type of house usually 
cost more than $10,000. And most 
homes that were being built were in an 
even higher price range. 

To most families, buying a home is 
a major investment. It is likely to 
take them 20 years or more to com- 
plete their payments. In buying a 
house, many purchasers are guided by 
an old rule-of-thumb. This rule says 
that a family should not buy a home 
which costs more than two or two and 
one-half times the family’s annual in- 
come. Otherwise it may not be able 
to keep up the necessary payments. 

According to the Bureau of the 
Census, 69 per cent of American fam- 
ilies had incomes of less than $4,000 
in 1947, the latest year for which such 
figures are available. Under the rule- 
of-thumb previously cited, a family 
with an income of $4,000 a year ordi- 
narily should not—it is said—buy a 
home for more than $8,000 or $10,000. 

Thus, it can be seen that most of the 
homes built in recent years are beyond 
the price range of approximately seven 
out of ten American families. This 
fact explains to a large degree why— 
four years after the end of the war— 
some 21% million families are today 
doubling up with others. 

It is expected that the new housing 
law will help relieve this situation. 
However, the carrying-out of the law 
—particularly as concerns the public 
housing provisions—is likely to result 
in a good deal of controversy. 

Some think that the housing law 
goes too far in its provisions concern- 
ing the building and operation of 
dwelling units with government finan- 
cial aid. Among those who take this 
view are many real-estate and con- 
struction people and many advocates 
of government economy. They put 
forth this argument: 

“The government should stay out of 
the housing business. The present 
program will cost many billions of dol- 
lars and will add to the tax burden 
of the American people. Right now 
the economic outlook is uncertain in 


the United States, and we should not 
add to government spending. 

“Furthermore, it is unfair for the 
government to finance construction 
that otherwise would be handled by 
private concerns for the purpose of 
making a profit. Such competition will 
drive the prices of building materials 
up and will make housing even more 
expensive. Moreover, once the gov- 
ernment enters the housing field, it is 
likely to take over more and more of 
the industry. That will lead to social- 
ism and will mean the end of our 
American system of free enterprise. 

“If private builders are given time, 
they will solve the housing problem. 
They have accomplished a really tre- 
mendous achievement during the past 
few years. As time goes on, the supply 
of homes will increase and prices will 
drop. Thus, the housing problem can 
be solved without government inter- 
ference.” 

Others think that the present law in 
its public housing aspects does not go 
far enough. They think that the gov- 
ernment should help to finance even 
more than 810,000 dwelling units dur- 
ing the next six years. Those who 
hold this view argue as follows: 

“Families with low incomes can’t 
hope to have decent living quarters 
with the high prices that exist today 
unless they get help from the gov- 
ernment. Without such aid they must 
continue to live in sub-standard dwell- 
ings, often located in slum areas. 

“At first thought, the cost may 
seem to be large, but actually it is an 
excellent investment. Slums are the 
breeding places of crime. If people 
have decent living quarters, they are 
likely to be much better citizens than 
they otherwise would have been. They 
are much less likely to be attracted 
by the ‘promises’ of Communists. 

“Furthermore, private builders will 
not be harmed. The government does 
not intend to do the actual construc- 
tion work itself. It will hire private 
builders to put up the public-housing 
units. Besides, the low-income groups 
could never afford to buy homes any- 
way. As soon as their income rises 
sufficiently, they will no longer be 
allowed to live in government-financed 


projects but will become prospective 
home purchasers. 

“The new law will help a great deal, 
but it will make only a relatively 
small start in cleaning up our slums, 
Actually we should have a much more 
extensive program.” 

Events of the next six years are ex- 


pected to go far toward settling the - 


debate over public housing for low- 
income families. Meanwhile, the hous- 
ing problem is likely to remain acute 
for some time for many middle-income 
citizens. Included in this group are 
those who have a large enough income 
to be ineligible to live in public hous- 
ing projects but who do not have 
sufficient income to buy the homes they 
desire at today’s price levels. Families 
with incomes ranging from $60 to $120 
a week frequently fall in this category. 


Difficult Problem 


What solution exists for this group? 
The most obvious solution would, of 
course, be a lowering of prices, but no 
drastic drop in the cost of homes is 
expected. The cost of dwellings, it is 
pointed out, hinges on many factors— 
the price of land, the wages paid to 
construction workers, the price of 
wood, bricks, and other building ma- 
terial, and so on. Some of these costs 
may decline, but in the opinion of most 
observers it is highly unlikely that the 
cost of homes will, in the foreseeable 
future, return to anything. approach- 
ing prewar levels. 

According to some housing author- 
ities, a more likely solution lies in the 
development of pre-fabricated homes 
—dwellings produced through mass- 
production methods and assembly-line 
techniques. 

Experience with pre-fabricated 
dwellings indicates, nonetheless, that 
there are still many “kinks” to be 
worked out. A number of serious 
problems exist concerning the manu- 
facture and distribution of “pre-fabs.” 
Until these can be overcome, it cannot 
be said that this type of home is the 
answer to the housing question. Most 
observers agree that—in view of our 
increasing population—the housing 
problem is going to trouble us for 4 
long time to come. 
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| Science News 


Explorers traveling by air are 
searching the jungles of South Africa 
for a lost city, the city of Faruni. 
Legends as to the city’s origin differ. 
Some claim it was constructed by 
Chinese or Phoenician traders in an 
ancient era. Others say it was con- 
structed in the Middle Ages or as late 
as the 16th century. Native Bushmen 
say the city contains statues similar 
; i to those of King Solomon and the 














Queen of Sheba found far to the 
north in the lands of the Middle East. 
Serious efforts to locate the city have 
been undertaken as a result of re- 
ports by pilots who flew over the 
jungles during the war. 


* * * 


English researchers, after testing 
various ways of marking crossings 
for pedestrians at street corner’, have 
found that black and white bands 
painted in the street parallel to traffic 
are best. Wherever the bands were 
used jaywalking was reduced as much 
as 40 per cent, and the number of 
vehicles stopping to let pedestrians 
pass has nearly doubled. 


* * * 


At least one fact about dew has 
scientists puzzled. They know that 
it forms from the lower layers of 
the air when the earth begins to cool 
soon after the sun goes down. But 
they do not understand why dew does 
not form on broken blades of grass. 
Ordinarily a drop of dew collects at 
the point of a blade, and as it grows 
larger it rolls down the blade and 
breaks into tiny droplets. This proc- 
ess continues until the blade is cov- 
ered with drops of moisture. But no 
dew collects on a broken blade. 


* * * 


Air Force officers who do desk 
work are increasing their reading 


speed through scientific methods. They 
start by having photographs taken 
of their eyes as they read. Thus, they 


ACME 
The Navy’s new fire-resisting gas tank 
for airplanes was tested recently. Even 
a flaming blowtorch did not ignite it. 


can spot faults in the way they use 
their eyes. Then, they work at ma- 
chines which flash numbers for them 
to read. Soon they can catch nine 
digits in 1/100 of a second. Finally, 
they work with a machine that moves 
& metal screen over the page of a book 
at an even rate. The screen covers up 
the material that is already supposed 
to have been read. It can be moved 
at increasing speeds. Practice has in- 
creased some of the officers’ reading 
Speeds by 60 per cent. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Sugar is raised on large plantations in Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico at Work 


Island Striving to Increase Economic Activity In Order to 
Raise Its People’s Low Standard of Living 


DISTINGUISHED visitor from 
one of our island possessions 


was in the nation’s capital recently.” 


He is Governor Luis Mufioz Marin 
of Puerto Rico. His visit to the capi- 
tal and to other parts of the country 
was in part social; but Governor 
Mufioz Marin, or Don Luis, as he is 
often called, also wanted to talk over 
his island’s problems with U. S. of- 
ficials. 

Puerto Rico, which is in the West 
Indies, came under the Stars and 
Stripes in 1898 as a result of the 
Spanish-American War. Progress has 
been made on the island since that 
time and, according to estimates, the 
U. S. has spent more than a billion 
dollars for improvements there. In 
spite of this aid, however, Puerto 
Rico has been called a “poor child 
on the U. S. doorstep.” 

The island’s problems are indeed 
serious. First of all, it has too many 
people. Second, it has relied too heav- 
ily on one crop, sugar, and industries 
have been neglected. The result is 
that poverty and disease are the curses 
of the people. Puerto Ricans are un- 
able to enjoy life as fully as they 
should, though their homeland is beau- 
tiful and has a very pleasant climate. 

Many Puerto Ricans have tried to 
solve their problems by coming to 
the United States. They are citizens 
of this country, but as a group they 
cannot vote for the U. S. President 
or have a voting representative in 
Congress. But because of their citi- 
zenship they can enter the continental 
United States, and many of them have 
done so. 

Those who have come have settled 
primarily in New York City where 
they have created difficulties almost 
as serious as the ones they faced on 
the island. New York’s housing facili- 
ties have been overtaxed by the mi- 
gration, and the city has not been 
able to provide jobs for the Puerto 
Ricans. 

Most of the territory’s 2,200,000 
people, of course, have stayed at home, 
and with their help Governor Mufioz 
Marin is trying to build for the fu- 
ture. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion is shown by the slogan the Gov- 
ernor adopted during his campaign 
for election last year—‘‘Jalda Ar- 
riba!” It means “Uphill!” Unlike 


other politicians who promise the 
voters ease and plenty, Mufoz Marin 
stressed the difficulties his people 
face. 

Mufioz Marin is the first governor 
to be elected by the Puerto Ricans 
since the island became a U. S. terri- 
tory. Before the elections last fall, 
the chief executive was appointed by 
the U. S. President and approved by 
our Senate. 

The justices of the island’s Supreme 
Court are still named in this. way, 
and our Congress still reserves the 
right to repeal any law passed by the 
Puerto Rican legislature. The island- 
ers resent this degree of control that 
the U. S. retains over their affairs, 
but there is not so much talk now 
as there once was about full inde- 
pendence for the territory. 

Puerto Rico is roughly the shape 
of a parallelogram. Through the cen- 
ter of the island, along the East- 
West axis, runs a range of high moun- 
tains. The tops are covered with for- 
ests, and the slopes, stretching down 
to the sea, provide fertile fields for 
farming. The northern slopes have 
plenty of rain, but those to the south 
are often dry. The island has few 
minerals, though it does have build- 
ing materials such as limestone, clay, 
and marble. Its climate and scenic 
beauty can be looked upon as natural 
resources, for they are attracting 
many tourists to the island. Puerto 
Rico’s salvation lies in using all her 
resources—timber, minerals, climate, 
and labor force—to the best’ possible 
advantage, Mufioz Marin believes. 

—CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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Our largest island in the West Indies 











Study Guide 


India and Pakistan 


1. What was the main reason for out- 
breaks of violence between Hindus and 
Moslems at the time India and Pakistan 
were established? 




















_ 2. Why is the possession of Kashmir 
in dispute? 


3. Briefly describe India and Pakistan 
in terms of area and population. 


4, Which of them is more thoroughly 
agricultural, and which is stronger in- 
dustrially? 


5. Describe India’s policy in regard to 
foreign investment in her industrial en- 
terprises. 


6. About how large a part of the two 
countries’ population can read and write? 


7. What has happened to the native 
states that were governed by native rulers 
in the days of Britain’s Indian Empire? 


1. In your opinion, will India and Paki- 
stan be able to settle their differences 
and work reasonably well together in the 
near future? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


2. What steps, if any, do you think 
the United States should take to help 
these two countries with their economic 
problems? Explain your position. 


Housing 


_ 1. Outline the provisions of the hous- 
ing law recently passed by Congress. 


2. According to a Congressional com- 
mittee, how many new homes are needed 
annually for at least 12 years if the 
American people are to be adequately 
housed? 


3. Why were so few dwellings con- 
structed between 1929 and 1945? 


4. How many homes were built last 
year in the United States? 


5. Why are many people still “doub- 
ling up” or living in sub-standard dwell- 
ings while new homes remain unsold in 
the same area? 


6. What arguments are advanced by 
those who think that the new law goes 
too far in its public-housing provisions? 


7. Give the arguments of those who 
contend that ‘the act doesn’t go far 
enough. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the U. S. government 
should finance the building of homes? 
Why or why not? , 


2. What solution do you suggest for 
the housing problem faced by middle- 
income groups? Explain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. How did Nehru and Ali Khan help 
to bring into existence the countries they 
now head? 


2. In what way did the two prime 
ministers act jointly to end the strife 
between their countries? 


3.. What are two important provisions 
of the labor bill that was recently passed 
by the Senate? 


4, Who is John Foster Dulles? 


5. Why does Great Britain find her- 
self short of the necessary dollars with 
which to make purchases in the United 
States? 7 


6. What does the UN recommend as a 
solution Sor the current decline in both 
employment and production? 


7. What is one of the main disputes 
now dividing the Arab League? 


8. Who was Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe? 
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“Twilight of ‘Colonialism,’” edi- 
torial comment in New York Times. 


Since 1900 Britain, the United 
States, the Netherlands, and France 
have been the four major colonial 
powers in Southeast Asia. In recent 
years, each has moved toward grant- 
ing higher degrees of self-government 
to its colonies. At the same time, each 
has tried to encourage a close associa- 
tion with its former dependencies. 
This association is not, however, based 
on compulsion. 

In the Philippines the United States 
has been able to move more rapidly 
than have the other powers in their 
relations with their colonies. Because 
the Filipinos were fairly well educated 
and because they had entered enthu- 
siastically into preliminary steps to- 
ward home rule, they could be given 
complete political independence in 
1946. We still maintain close military 
and trade ties with the republic, but 
on a purely voluntary basis. 

Britain has granted freedom to In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Burma. She has 
also encouraged advances toward self- 
government in Malaya. France is 
modifying the colonial status of her 
holdings in Indo-China. But both the 
British and the French are making 
efforts to encourage trade and cultural 
ties with the former colonies—ties 
that can be of mutual benefit to all. 

The Dutch have begun to withdraw 
their armies from Indonesia in prepar- 
ing for discussions on the future of 
the area. Again, though, the ruling 
power hopes that self-government for 
the colony can be coupled with a volun- 
tary association between the Nether- 
lands and the Indies. 

The steps the four powers have 
taken indicate real political progress. 
On the other hand, such “colonies” as 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia have 
seen their liberties choked out by the 
Russians—who talk so loudly about 
the “stubborn imperialism” and “op- 
pression” practiced by the West. 


“How Rich Can Your Children Be?” 
by Milo Perkins, Harper’s Magazine. 


They can be twice as rich as you 
are—if the military situation becomes 
no worse, and if we can hold our greed 
in check. 

We won’t go far wrong if we assume 
that we have the skills, tools, and re- 
search to increase our rate of produc- 
tion 3 per cent a year per person. A 





resolutely against the forces of the Netherlands to win freed 


3 per cent annual gain means a 100 
per cent increase in a quarter of a 
century. But, we must remember that 
we will have only a 3 per cent increase 
to work with each year—and what we 
do with that 3 per cent will determine 
whether or not we will achieve the 
100 per cent gain. 

Any advance in our production of 
goods and services—in the production 
of automobiles, electrical appliances, 
hotel accommodations, and so on—is a 
pie that must be cut four ways. Labor 
takes part in higher wages. Con- 
sumers take part in lower prices and 
improved quality. A third part goes 
into the making of new factories to 
turn out new goods. A fourth is taken 
up by the government to provide what 
are known as welfare services—social 
security, public parks, medical care, 
and other things. If any of the four 
groups takes more than its share, the 
entire system will be thrown out of 
balance and our children may be only 
half as rich in 1975 as we are today. 

The real questions as to our success 
in the next 25 years are those growing 
out of group greed. Will labor be con- 
tented with modest wage increases? 
Will competition in business be strong 
enough to assure slowly falling prices 
for consumers? Will farmers be will- 
ing to lower their prices as science re- 
duces their costs? Will investors be 
satisfied with dividends that increase 
only gradually? Will government effi- 
ciencies be pushed hard enough to 
lighten our tax load? Will politicians 
have the courage to promise no more 
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The fact that we have one automobile for every four people indicates a high pri 


of living. 





Can we raise that standard even higher in the years ahead? 
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Is the colonial system doomed? These soldiers think so. They have been fighting 
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social benefits than the nation can 
really afford to give? 

Only time can answer these ques- 
tions, but surely, if they understand 
the issues, the various groups within 
our population can set aside what 
seems to be large immediate gain in 
order to obtain greater returns in the 
long run. It is a matter of fourth- 
grade arithmetic. The promise is 
great. We can achieve it as free men 
if we study the problems and approach 
them unselfishly. 


‘‘The Bee Hunter,’’ by George 
Harold Edgell, Atlantic. 


Bee hunting is fast becoming a lost 
art, but it combines almost everything 
that is desirable in a sport. It can be 
played alone or in groups at any 
tempo, and it provides exercise for the 
muscle and brain. At the end of the 
hunt is the tree whose hollow trunk 
may yield up to 18 or 20 pounds of 
wild honey. 

The hunter starts with a specially 
constructed box that he builds him- 
self. He uses the box to attract the 
bees—and his bait is a syrup of sugar 
and water. One bee may come to take 
on a load of this “nectar.” If he is 
satisfied, he will bring his companions 
back to the “feast.” If not, he will 
forsake the tendered nectar, and the 
hunter must patiently try to attract 
another bee. 

Once a bee and its comrades begin 
to return regularly to the box, the 
hunter tries to find the direction they 
take in going home to unload. To do 
this is hard, because bees instinctively 
try to cover their trail. With patience, 
though, the hunter can find the direc- 
tion and thus get a line on the tree 
that harbors the hive he is seeking. 

Then the hunter carefully moves 
his box and goes through the same 
performance so that he can get an- 
other line on the tree. Again and 
again he repeats the procedure until, 
by careful searching, he finds the hol- 
low tree that houses his quarry. 

Often during the hunt, the sports- 
man must find out how far away from 
his box the tree is. He begins this 
process by carefully painting a bee as 
it sucks at the nectar. The paint, made 
of carpenter’s blue chalk and water, is 
applied with a camel’s hair brush so 
as not to annoy the bee. When the 
mixture dries the bee that has thus 
been marked can easily be identified. 
His flight to the hive and back is 
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timed and the hunter can estimate the 
distance to the honey tree. 

The entire search may take as little 
as 45 minutes, or it may take two 
years. Part of the reward is the honey, 
but the real prize comes when, after 
hours or days of trial and error, the 
hunter’s eye catches the flash of wings 
in the tree and he is able to say 
“checkmate” in one of the most diffi. 
cult, complicated, and fascinating 
games in the world. 












































‘“‘How Many Americans?’ by 
George C. Compton, Américas. 


No one really knows how many 
people live in the Americas. Some 
nations in the Western Hemisphere— 
Canada, Chile, and the United States 
—have had regular censuses for many 


years. Others, such as Haiti and 
Ecuador, have never counted their 
people. In between are states such as 


Paraguay where an occasional tally 
has been made some time within the 
last 100 years. 

Even where regular counts have 
been made, differences in classification 
have prevented the making of com- 
parisons between nations. For in- 
stance, definitions of such common 
terms as “urban” and “rural” have 
varied and we have never been able 
to tell how the percentage of city 
dwellers in one country compares 
with that in another. 

Statisticians have long been trying 
to bring about a degree of uniformity 
in the taking of censuses. Back in 
1897 a group of statisticians tried to 
put across the idea of a world census, 
but not until 1943 was an extensive 
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Census taker at work 






program actually started. In that 
year, a committee representing the 
American nations started the plan for 
a uniform count in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Arrangements are now being 
completed for the tally which will be 
made in 1950. 

Population experts from almost all 
the American countries have spent 
some time in the United States study- 
ing census methods and agreeing upon 
the basic classifications that will be 
followed. Trial censuses have been 
made to test the classifications and 
methods. 

Not all arrangements have been 
completed, and conditions in some 
countries will make the taking of am 
accurate count difficult. Population 
experts hope, though, that the 1950 
tally will give us a fairly good idea 
as to how many Americans there are 
and how they live and work. y 
















